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Pisarro's treatment of the Incas, show the same cold-blooded
cupidity as was shown by the employers who filled Marx with
detestation. But when we consider him as a prophet for the
present day, the matter is somewhat different. Marx's hatred,
natural as it was, and hateful as were its objects, was not a
good basis for a scientific study of economics, or for a con-
structive theory of the system by which capitalism was to be
superseded. It has perhaps been a misfortune that Marxist
doctrine became crystallized as a result of the study of industrial
England in the '403; at a later period, it might have taken a form
less fierce and capable of winning adherents over a wider field.
Marxism, by appealing to proletarian hatred, has lost many
important possible allies. At the same time, hatred being the most
dynamic of human passions, it has generated a movement more
energetic and determined than it could have been if it had had
a less degree of fierceness. This fierceness was from the first
quite deliberate. In an open letter against H. Rriege, written in
1846, Marx points out that love has not succeeded, in 1800
years, in bettering social conditions, and does not give the
necessary energetic power of action. The actual circumstances of
the present-day world, he says, with their sharp opposition of
capital and labour, are a more powerful source of Socialist
opinions than love of mankind. 'These circumstances,' he says,
*call out to us: "This cannot remain so, this must become
different, and we ourselves, we human beings, must make it
different." This iron necessity gives to socialist efforts expansion
and actively powerful supporters, and will open the way to
socialist reforms by transformation of existing economic relations
sooner than all the love that glows in all the feeling hearts of
the world.'
To appeal to hatred may be the right psychology for winning
victory in a war; so all the belligerents thought from 1914 to
1918. But it is not the right psychology for subsequent con-
struction; to us, who suffer the aftermath of the Treaty of Ver-
sailles, this should be obvious* Marx was not a wholly pleasant
character: envy and malice abound in his pages. Unfortunately,
much of what was least admirable in his disposition has been
copied by his followers. One cannot but feel that any war waged
in such a spirit must, if successful, lead to a peace as disastrous
as that of Versailles. Hatred, indulged beyond a point, becomes
a habit, and must seek perpetually new victims.
But, further, it is very doubtful whether, in an efficient modern